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Bone-dust, and bone-shavings, the refuse of the turning manufacture,
may be advantageously employed in the same way.

The bases of bone is constituted by earthy salts, principally phosphate
of lime with some carbonate of lime and phosphate of magnesia; the
easily decomposable substances in bone are fat, gelatine, and cartilage,
which seems of the same nature as coagulated albumen.

as in Aberdeenshire and the adjoining counties, where it is for the most part
applied in supplement to farm-yard manure in growing turnips. During the
year from 1st June 1840 to 1st June 1841, there were imported into Aberdeen
from foreign parts 4355 J tons; and on an average of the last six years 3461
tons annually.

The best bone-dust is found to weigh 54 Ibs. per bushel, and reckoning 20
bushels of such dust a sufficient dose for an imperial acre of turnips, the average
quantity imported into Aberdeen should dress 7178j acres; and that not merely
for the green crop, but for the whole of the usual five or six course rotation.
And used in supplement to a dose of 10 tons of farm-yard manure, the more
common, and certainly more profitable way of using it on open soils, the 3461
tons would suffice for from 14,356 to 17.946 acres.

As bones, unless in line division of parts, decompose slowly in the soil, it is of
advantage to have them crushed as small as possible; and of late years this has
been becoming better understood, and bone-dust manufacturers have had in-
creased difficulty in selling the large size usually called drill. When bones alone
are used as a manure for turnips, and when the soil is very open, it is found
advantageous to use a mixture of dust and drill, to carry on the growth in
autumn; hut as the drill remains long undecoinposed, it is better still to use
farm-yard manure along with a small dose of fine bone-dust, dispensing entirely
with the drill. Bone-dust is generally sold by measure, and mfinufacturers are
thus able to sell the rough ground sorts at apparently smaller prices. It is
always the farmer's safest course, however, to purchase bone-dust as he sells
grain, namely, by weight and measure combined; not scrupling to give a higher
price for a hushel of proportionally greater weight; for not merely does he
sooner derive benefit from the finely divided bones, but by their being more
generally distributed through the soil, they do incalculably more good to the
grain and grass crops that succeed the turnips. A bushel of well ground bone-
dust should weigh 53 to 54 Ibs., 1 of drill 40 to 41 Ibs., arid 1 of mixed dust and
drill 46 to 48 Ibs.

Many of the bones imported being damp, when bone-dust is allowed to remain
in large heaps for some time subsequent to grinding, it undergoes a partial fer-
mentation, and diminishes in bulk. Dust that has undergone this action is
always preferred to that which is fresh ground, and when sold by measure alone,
is worth a better price. It is of course the manufacturer's interest to sell bone-
dust immediately after it is ground.

The substances that have been mentioned as adulterants of bones are almost
all removed before crushing, so that the only thing ever met with in dust pur-
chased from respectable parties, is a very small percentage of sand and earthy
matter, whose amount can readily be made manifest by agitating a quantity of
the dust with water, allowing the mixture to subside in a precipitate glass, and
subsequently examining the lowermost stratum. It rarely amounts to as much
as would sensibly diminish the commercial value of the article.

Bone-dust being ill adapted to very stiff or wet soils, has hitherto been prin-
cipally applied as a manure for the green crop which commences the rotation in
open soils. When the soil is very decidedly open, bone-dust ought always to be
used along with farm-yard manure, the manure being first spread in the drills
and the dust sown above it, before covering in with the plough. In some
districts a machine called a bone-dust dropper is used to deposit the dust above
the manure in small quantities, at 10 inches apart. This is a cheap and effectual
substitute for dibbling; its only disadvantage being, that the grain-crop which
follows is liable to grow in tufts, from, the bone-dust being too much confined to